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EpitTork Root is stirring up the Ohio bee- 
keepers to form a State organization, having 
for one of its objects the securing in Ohio of 
a good foul brood law. Success to him in his 
efforts. 

W.-Z. HutTcHInson is not practicing migra- 
tory bee-keeping, but migratory editing. His 
duties as State Foul Brood Inspector keep 
him at present wandering over the State of 
Michigan, and he edits the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view as he goes, so as to give more ‘ 
his editorials. 


‘go’ to 
- 


Mrs. CHRISTIAN THEILMANN, Of Wabasha 
Co., Minn., died April 13th, after a short 
illness, at the age of nearly 77 years. Her 
maiden name was Angola Schocke.’ She was 
born in Westphalia, Germany, June 11, 1826, 
and came to Minnesota in 1854. She was 
married to Christian Theilmann, Nov. 13, 
1856. She leaves a husband, two daughters, 
and three sons, to mourn her departure. In 
a private letter Mr. Theilmann says his wife 
‘*wasa true Christian, a loving mother, and 
a helpmate in the real sense of the word.” 
She suffered with rheumatism more or less 
for the past 20 years, and was confined to her 
bed for over a year, when, at last, la grippe 
and bronchitis caused her death. 

Mr. Theilmann is one of the oldest and most 
prominent bee-keepers in this country. He 
has been yery successfulin the business. A 





local newspaper item says that Mrs. Theil- 
mann ‘‘ was a@ faithful type of the pioneer 
wife and mother. She came here with her 
husband, both poor, but not afraid to labor 
with head, and heart, and hand. They pros- 
pered to a marked degree, and have been 
eminently successful in every undertaking, 
their labors being rewarded with all of this 
world’s goods they needed, and their home 
blessed with a large family of children, each 
of whomis doing his duty in Jife as a good 
citizen.”’ Surely, this is a good record, and 
the bereaved family will haye the sympathy 
not only of the friends who knew them inti- 
mately, but also of bee-keepers everywhere, 
all of whom are interested in the welfare as 
well as the sorrows and afflictions of those 
engaged in the same calling. 


- 


Mr. THomas Wm. CowAN made us a very 
pleasant call on April 29, when on his way 
through Chicago to England from his home 
in California. He seemed to be in splendid 
health, and looked forward with pleasure to 
a year anda half of travel. He has a very 
pleasant home at Pacific Grove, Calif., and 
when leaving recently the people of the town 
gave himself and Mrs. Cowan a farewell re- 
ception which included practically everybody 
that could go there. They evidently have en- 
deared themselves to the people of that 
locality by their many deeds of kindness and 
genuine worth. 


Mr. Cowan has practically retired from 
active work and business, and is able to de- 
vote himself to pursuits which yield no finan- 
cial returns. We trust that Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowan will have a pleasant and safe journey, 
and return to their California home much 
benefited by their trip. 


‘* FORMALIN Gas as a Cure for Foul Brood” 
is the name of asmall pamphlet giving the 
result of persistent experiments made by C. 
H. W. Weber with this new drug, trying to 
accomplish what is very much desired in the 
apiary—a cure for foul brood. Asa result of 
these experiments, Mr. Weber thinks he is 
now permitted to say, without a doubt, that 
the foul brood germ can be forever eradicated 
by formalin gas. It has been substantiated 
by leading bee-keepers in his community, and 
bacteriologists and chemists who have re- 
cently made some very severe tests, but who 
all unite in saying that formalin gas does the 
work. The booklet describes and illustrates 
plainly just how to proceed (including the 
treatment of the afflicted colony) in extermi- 
nating foul brood without destroying hives, 
frames, or combs. Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 
It can be had from the office of the American 
Bee Journal. 

- 

Mr. J. T. CALVERT, of the A. I. Root & Co. 
passing through Chicago on a recent trip tothe 
Northwest, spentan hour or soin our office, 
He is looking well and reports a rushing busi- 
ness, which latter, by the way, is what all the 
bee-supply /manufacturers are having just 
now. But the prospects are that there will 
be a shortage in the supply of sections, as 
basswood timber is becoming very scarce. 
The probabilites are that, within a few years, 
it will be necessary for bee-keepers to use 
four-piece sections, as there is practically no 
other wood except basswood that makes a 





satisfactory one-piece section. But 
tendency seems to be toward the pro 
of extracted honey, perhaps later o 
will not be so great a demand for sectio 
such should be the case, the basswood ; 
will likeiy last a few years longer than 
to be the prospect just now. Still, ther 
many Other uses for basswood, which 
help to wipe out the visible supply. 


Dr. C. C. MILLER, whom all bee-keeners 
respect so highly, and many of whom k: 
so well, called on us when in Chicago |g 
week. With the exception of a cough, whic} 
has bothered him for a few weeks, he 
excellent health, and is able to do cons 
able work among the bees as well as m: 
writing. He is one of the few remaining old 
time bee-keepers, and rightly merits the tit 
ot ‘Father Miller.”” While there may }» 
many Dr. Millers in the world, there is but 
one Dr. Miller known well to bee-keepers. 
Not only those who have a personal acquaint 
ance with him, but all whc have read his 
helpful writings on the subject of bees, hope 
that he may live yet many years to bless the 
world with his cheerful presence and excellent 
apiarian advice. 
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France has been sending out to each member of the Association three 
The first contains a copy of the Constitution, and a brief 

istory of the riseand progress of bee-keepers’ associations in this 
country. The second is entitled, ‘‘ Bees and Horticulture; their Rela- 

yns Mutual.”? In this, much valuable information is compiled re- 
varding pollination, cross-pollination, self-sterile fruits, with testi- 
mony from various quarters of the globe, spraying fruit-trees, etc. 
The third gives decisions of the courts—something of intense interest 
to any one at all likely to have trouble with his neighbors. 


vam phiets. 


Every bee-keeper in the land, not now a member, would consult 
his best interest by sending his dollar at once to be enrolled in the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association. The dollar can be sent to the 
office of the American Bee Journal, or to the General Manager, N. E. 
France, of Platteville, Wis. 





A Snarl About Co-operation.—Some one objected to a 
national honey exchange, that in some cases a man would not want to 
be bound to confine his dealings within the exchange when he could 
do better outside. Referring to this in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, Dr. 
Miller said thata member of an exchange might sell outside the ex- 
change so long as he did not cut under the exchange price. In a foot- 
note, Editor Root replied: 

‘“‘An effective organization, National in character, should be so 
complete and perfect in its workings that not asingle buyer can get 

; any honey except through the accredited organization through which 
H bee-keepers are supposed to market.” 

The Progressive Bee-Keeper quotes this, and says: ‘‘ The editor 
of Gleanings most certainly knows better than that,’’ and accuses 
Gleanings of being opposed to co-operation. Now, will some one tell 
us how the matter stands? Will the genial manager of the Colorado 
Exchange tell us whether a member is allowed to sell outside the 
exchange? 





Paper for Wintering.—It may be remembered that Arthur C. 
Miller tried protecting hives in winter by tying tarred paper about 
them. He has also used newspapers in the construction of hive-covers 
made with thin boards, and now has gonea step farther, wintering a 
colony with nothing over it but burlap and paper. He writes: 


‘‘ As a test of the efficacy of paper for protection, I, last fall, in 

lieu of a cover, put over a moderate colony a piece of burlap, six (I 

hink) thicknesses of newpaper and a layer of tarred paper, the latter 

being tacked tightly down around the sides of the hive. The burlap 

was to preventthe bees gnawing the paper and sticking it to the 

; frames. Thecolony came through splendidly, notwithstanding several 
long, cold spells, and several times 14 to 20 degrees below zero. They 

ad an entrance 14x%¢ wide open all winter.” 


ep 





Temperature of Bee-Cellars.—S8. T. Pettit says a wise 
hing when he says in Gleanings in Bee-Culture: 


‘‘T never could pronounce definitely upon the proper temperature 
[ any given cellar without first consulting the bees in that cellar.’’ 


GRE ere it tk 


Cellars are not alike, hives are not alike, and thermometers espe- 
lly are not alike. Find out at what temperature the bees enjoy the 
vatest quiet in your cellar by your thermometer, and then try to 
the temperature in that neighborhood. 





‘ 

What Kills a “ Balled Queen ?’’—At present there is some 
little discussion regarding this. It seems impossible that it should be 
suffocation, for no matter how tightly the bees are crowded together 
the shape of a bee is such that plenty of passages for air will be left 
between the different bees. If the queen should be suffocated, there 
ought also to be a number of workers also suffocated at the same 
time, and yet when a ball of bees finally melts away froma dead 
queen, did you ever find a number of dead bees in the center of the 
cluster? 

A balled queen is sometimes stung to death, but that is when the 
ball has been meddled with by the bee-keeper. If left to themselves, 
balling bees do not sting a queen, and when the central bees are held 
together in so tight a grip it does not seem possible that they could 
sting if they tried. Besides, if it was the intention of the bees to sting 
the queen, why should they not sting her the sameas they sting a 
worker, without going through the preliminary work of balling her’ 

It seems more reasonable to believe that the balled queen is 
starved to death. A queen, especially when in full laying, needs a 
great deal of food, and can not go long without it. The balling con- 
tinues for a number of hours, long enough for a queen to starve when 
not in a cluster, and the violent exertion that she may be supposed to 
make in trying to extricate herself would only hasten the starving. 
Does not starvation fully account for the death of the queen? 





Formalin for Foul Brood.—There seems to be an interest 
awakened in this matter calling for light. For some reason there has 
obtained in this country a belief that no drug could be effectual in 
curing foul brood, although in Europe cures thereby have been re- 
ported for years. Now that formalin has come to the front, there 
seems to come along with some skepticism as to its efficiency a dispo- 
sition to give it more credit than it deserves. The blunt truth may as 
well be told that formalin will not cure foul brood. The same means 
must be used that have been used without formalin, if a cure is to be 
effected. If formalin proves at all effectual—and there are certainly 
pretty strong grounds for believing that it will—the only thing it will 
accomplish will be to prevent the destruction of frames and combs. 
That of itself is a great thing. 

Special apparatus is used to vaporize the drug. A dish contain- 
ing the formalin is heated overa lamp, and the fumes are confined 
with the combs in them, much the same way as when sulphur fumes 
are used. It isa mistake to suppose that a comb containing healthy 
brood can be treated without the utter destruction of all the brood. 

Experiments have shown that the fumes act with promptness and 
efficiency in proportion as the germs to be destroyed are near the sur- 
face—a thing naturally to be expected—and this gives room for some 
fear that without very long treatment there might still be left living 
spores at the bottom of sealed cells of honey. But let us hope for the 
best. 





Honey for Sick Domestic Animals.—An article in Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture from the United States consul at Magdeburg, Ger 
many, gives some rather remarkable cures by the use of honey. A 
cow with inflamed udders was cured in ten days by rubbing warm 
honey into the skin. A sick turkey had bits of candied honey put in 
its mouth, and afterward was fed pieces of brown bread dipped in 
fluid honey; rapid recovery followed. A sick hen with a swollen head 
was also cured by the administration of honey. 








Phacelia is having a boom in Europe as a forage-plant. Some, 
however, speak disparingly of it asa forage-plant, while admitting its 
great value as a honey-plant. Phacelia tanacetifolia is the plant in 
question, and whether it isof value or notas a forage-plant, it is 
worth while for a bee-keeper to have a bed of it for the sake of its 
beautiful blue flowers. It is certainly a great favorite with the bees 
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Convention Proceedings. 














Chicago-Northwestern Convention. 


Report of the Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention, held in Chicago, 
Dec. 3 and 4, 1902. 


BY OUR OWN SHORTHAND REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 277.) 
FOUL BROOD—ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


A Member—Is comb foundation made from diseased 
comb safe to use ? 

Mr. France—Yes, sir. Three years ago I experimented 
with 82 good colonies in 15 of the best apiaries I could find 
in the State of Wisconsin, where they had never seen foul 
brood. ‘They took a good deal of coaxing to let me go into 
their apiaries, but with the confidence that I had gained 
with my brother and sister bee-keepers, one said, ‘‘Go 
ahead.’’ I told himif there was a sign of disease I would 
pay him well for it. Tothis day they wish they had tried 
more of it, because those colonies experimented on were 
the best they had. 

A Member—Would you recommend this for other people 
also ? 

Mr. France—I would in this way: That no one need 
be afraid of getting disease through comb foundation. Any 
process which will make comb foundation will kill the 
germs of disease in wax. I recommend the use of the foun- 
dation regardless of where it comes from. 

A Member—Suppose you had diseased combs, would 
you melt them up and use the wax for foundation ? 

Mr. France—Most certainly, I would. 

A Member—Would you not destroy the diseased combs ? 

Mr. France—No. About a year ago, in a certain api- 
ary where there were 108 good, strong colonies of bees, I 
found disease in four of them, and he said he would do it. 
I then went on, and came back a year afterwards, and 
there were no live bees left, but there were 2500 combs in 
the cellar, all diseased. ‘‘ Now, Mr. France, this is pretty 
hard; Iam going to put a match under the whole thing 
and burn it up,’’ he said. I told him not to get discouraged 
with that, because that beeswax, if nothing else, is worth 
saving ; and I had him send for one of those German wax- 
presses to test its merits, and rather than to burn it upI 
ran 2000 combs through that wax-press the first day, and 
the balance the next day, and shipped the wax to one of our 
Wisconsin comb foundation men and he sent me a check for 
—weli, for the wax, aid said, ‘‘I want more.”’ 

Mr, France—If you have not got a good press you 
would better get a good wax-press. 

A Member—What is a good one? 

Mr. France—The German wax-press. That is the only 
one that I know of that is worth recommending at the pres- 
ent time, because you can do so muchin such a short time 
with it. I have something at home that does about as well, 
that is, a large boiler that I had made. It holds about three 
barrels; put itdownon a large stove and I can do about as 
well with it as a German press, but I can not take it with 
me, and this other I take free of charge, checking it as my 
baggage, and have melted combs here and there, and I can 
do it up in such a short time. 

A Member—How many pounds of wax do you get out of 
100 brood-frames ? 

Mr. France—It depends altogether on the age of those 
combs. One beauty of this wax-press is that you can get 
more wax in proportion than you can with any other. I 
think, on an average through our State, that we get about 
three or four pounds of wax to a set of 8 or 10 combs. 

Dr. Miller—Mr. France, you are in a position to learn 
about that. I wish you would give close attention to that 
matter,and perhaps give us the exact figures as to the 
amount. I formerly had the impression that there was wax 
put there in the first place, and never any addition to that 
wax, but I find that across the ocean, by a careful examina- 
tion, they tell us that there is a layer of cocoon then a fresh 
layer of wax, then more cocoon, then more wax. I have 





lived a good many years thinking that there was never a; 
wax added. I wish you would give us the exact figures 
Take some very old comb and find out the percent of wa, 
you get from that when you have squeezed it all out; they 
take some newer comb, not quite so old, and give us the 
proportion of that. 

Mr. France—I have planned to try that about the first 
of April. I have about 500 old black combs that I am hold- 
ing for that purpose. There are some improvements to be 
made on the German press. 

Mr. Moore—Will you tell us what is necessary to make 
the hives themselves safe to use again ? 

Mr. France—In about nine-tenths of the cases nothing ; 
in the other tenth, if there has been any honey dropped 
from the diseased combs in there, or there are combs on the 
side of the hive, scrape them off clean. I have boiled only 
three lots of hives in the State of Wisconsin in the last six 
years. The disease would not get into the honey until it 
has gotten into the diseased cells. 

A Member—Is it not in the bee-bread ? 

Mr. France—Not unless the bee-bread has been put in 
the cell. I do not believe the bees carry disease with them 
from a hive back to the flowers. When they go back from 
the flowers they have a new lot; thatisthe reason why 
we want to try this during the honey-flow. 

A Member—If the honey from that comb which con- 
tains foul brood was put undera microscope would it indi- 
cate foul brood so that yon could observe it ? 


Mr. France—I think it would, although the chances are 
it may have become dried down so that at this stage of the 
season it would be so hard it would take some little time, 
heat and moisture to show it as plainly asin June. If you 
have a good glass you will see that those little germs of 
foul brood are rod-like in shape. They are longer in pro- 
portion to their thickness, and seem to have power similar 
to that of a fishworm. They become large, break off and 
spread out. You needa very powerful glass to detect the 
germs of foul brood. I have to use our State glass in the 
Normal School. 

A Member—I would like to ask if the outside of the 
combs of the hive that is diseased that contain nothing but 
honey, never having brood in, would take the disease. 

Mr. F 
chances. 

A Member—lIs there any danger of using the tools that 
have been used in the handling of these bees ? 

Mr. France—If they have in any way become soiled or 
stained by the honey from the diseased hive, yes. 

A Member—Can you cure a diseased hive of bees in the 
fall ? 

Mr. France—If we have plenty of sealed honey in the 
healthy combs. 

A Member—Would you starve the bees ? 

Mr. France—I do not think that it would be necessary 
at this time of the year. 

A Member—What harm would there be if you made 
public the names of the places and owners of diseased api- 
aries? Have not the bee-keepers the right to know who 
has it, and where it is? 

Mr. France—I think you ought to know if your bees 
have it. Suppose some one whose bees have foul brood is a 
breeder of bees, and I should say in my annual report A, B 
and C have foul brood, would you buy bees of them? Prac- 
tically I would have ‘ cut their throat.”’ 

A Member—Would it be right for a breeder to sell such 
bees ? 

Mr. France—No, sir; and if you had legislation in the 
State you would stop him from doing such business. 

A Member—How would you stop him if nobody knows it? 

Mr. France—By inspectors going through the yards 
and finding it out. Some bee-keepers have asked me to go 
to them and give them a certificate for or against. But if 
you get a queen from any one abroad and you are not cer- 
tain, if you will take the queen out of the cage she comes 
in and put her in aclean, healthy cage, I do not think there 
is one chancein a thousand in getting a disease. I-do not 
think the queen herself is ever diseased enough to transmit 
it toacolony. Itisin the food in the cage. One of our 
city girls, who was at the Normal School, thought that she 
would make a present of a box of comb honey to her 
mother. She sent the little box by mail; it came from the 
westin the mail-bag until it arrived at Madison. There it 
was transferred to the Northwestern train which came 
to my city, and right in Madison, in the making up of the 
mails, I received some queen-bees from a distance that I had 
paid a good price for. My queen-cages were thrown in the 
same mail-bag with this box of honey, and the surface of 
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, wascovered with honey. The postmaster said to me, 
-ant toshow yousomething. Here area whole lot of 
‘ures and letters in the mail all botched up with honey. 
going to hold you for damages.”’ I never before got 
en-cages with the surface of the cages covered with 
ey. I went upand took the queens out and put them 
‘to clean cages, and put the other cages into the stove. I 
-ent down next day and paid the bill, and the postmaster 
said, ‘* What do you think I found stuck in the bottom of 
that mail-bag ? A box of honey!’’ Being a trapper’s son, I 
sot onto the back-track right away. I went to where the 
letter was addressed, and asked, ‘‘Did you get a box of 
ioney ?”? She replied, ‘‘I got a letter from Annie, saying 
that she had sent mea box.” ‘Whereis Annie?” ‘“ Over 
in Minnesota.”’ ‘* What town isshein?’’ I finally got her 
address, and found from whom she bought the honey, and 
his bees had foul brood, so I took no chance on introducing 
the queens, There was a chance of my healthy queen-bees 
becoming diseased through that honey put in the mail-bag. 


Dr. Miller—It is suggested here that it is barely pos- 
sible that some one might misunderstand you. You have 
emphasized very-strongly the danger of using an old cage, 
but you have said nothing about the bees. Would you be 
careful to transfer the bees with the queen ? 


Mr. France—It has been practiced, but those bees have 
fulfilled their mission for which they were sent, being good 
escorts of the queen. They have safely delivered their 
queen, and there is a great deal of danger lying in the 
honey-sacs of those bees, and they might as well be put 
into the stove with the old cage. 

A Member—Is it necessary to burn anything to cure 
foul brood ? 

Mr. France—No, but it is often desirable economy. 

A Member—Is there any danger of buying or using 
combs from strangers ? 

Mr. France—There have been many cases in Wisconsin 
where that was the means of contracting disease. 

A Member—Is there any danger of buying second-hand 
honey-cans, barrels, or other packages, that have once had 
honey in them ? 

Mr. France—Yes ; and I want to say that second-hand 
goods of any kind are poor things to store honey in. 


A Member—Supposing the honey-comb is filled with 
honey, andit has had disease in it, will those disease-germs 
propagate themselves in the honey ? 

Mr. France—No, not until that honey has been trans- 
ferred in the comb. 

A Member—Will pickled brood or black brood produce 
foul brood ? 

Mr. France—I have never known it to do so. 
distinct and separate germs. 
diphtheria or scarlet fever. 

Mr. Moore—What causes foul brood in the beginning ? 

Mr. France—I know of acase where we have no posi- 
tive proof of its being contagious. As to the real cause of 
what produced it Iam unable to say, because in almost 
every case under my own observation I could trace it back 
to something else. I know this much, foul brood was 
brought here from Europe, and here from one State to 
another until itis a wonder to me now there is any place 
that is not occupied with the disease. 


A Member—Is there any authentication of foul brood 
coming from anything but foul brood ? 

Mr. France—Not that I know of; and yet I say there 
must be a cause ? 

Dr. Miller—I think it is an old theory. I certainly have 
been one who has heldto it very strenuously that without 
the microbe there could be no foul brood. Have you at any 
time understood that without the microbe there will be no 
foul brood ? 

Mr. France—No, sir. 

Dr. Miller—I have held that until the last week or so. I 
was very much surprised to find in one of the Belgian jour- 
nals that a very careful examination was made by Dr. Lam- 
botte, who is, as I understand it, a very able bacteriologist. 
He went to work and examined it, and I confess to you it is 
very hard for me to believe there is any truth in it, and yet 
| believe the investigations were thoroughly made. He 
found that the Bacillus alvei was nothing more nor less 
than another microbe. The first thing he noticed was its 
great similarity to another rather commonly known microbe, 
ind then he made very careful tests and decided it was ex- 
actly the same thing ; that under certain circumstances this 
aicrobe, the bacillus vulgaris mesentericus, would have 

uch changes made in it as to produce foul brood ; and that 
was the same bacillus under a little different condition. 


They are 
Small-pox will not produce 








My own impression is that this is correct, although I don’t 
like to believe that foul brood is in a healthy colony. 

A Member—Is foul brood animal or vegetable life ? 

Mr. France—As far as we can decide that, we would 
call it vegetable in its nature, yet it has a power of motion 
similar to that of a worm, and in that way would much re- 
semble life; but at the same time it is generally understood 
by scientists to be of vegetable matter. 


Mr. France—I want yoy all to examine these samples of 
foul brood, and I want to get daylight for your inspection. 
Please handle these combs carefully, because you may 
gather the germs of disease; and when you look at them 
take the comb down to look into the bottom of the cell. 
That is the one thing Iam trying to emphasize, and what 
we are looking for. Take it at an angle until the light 
strikes it just a little over the front end, when you will see 
that little black scale turned up in that way. 

A Member—That will be to the front of the cell, 
won’t it? 

Mr. France—Yes, nearly to the front side. 

(To be continued.) 
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Osmosis and Atavism —‘* Umbilical Cord.’’ 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


AM glad to respond to the Editor’s suggestion called out 

by the inquiry of Geo. W. Adams, of Essex County, 

Mass., in his reference to the umbilical cord in bees. It 
is often strange how people are led into what seems very 
strange theories. Some years ago you will remember we had 
a great deal about the bees putting formic acid in the honey 
from their sting, which nonsense long ago passed into ob- 
livion. Only afew years ago some one of apparently no 
mean ability thought to question the well-proved theory of 
Dzierzon. Now we have this theory of an umbilical cord. 
If I might use the expression, I should like to refer to these 
three as the trinity of errors. The last one seems to me 
strikingly without foundation. I have studied bees of all 
kinds in all stages, time and again, and I never saw any- 
thing that could be likened to an umbilical cord, and if I 
had, I should certainly have regarded that as a misnomer, 
for surely the developing bee has no use for any such organ. 
It lies immediately in its nutritious pabulum and has no 


| need of any connection with any outside source of nutri- 


ment. Your correspondent has asked if osmosis does not 
fully explain the method of food-taking of the larval bees, 
and he might add either of worker, drone or queen. I think 
it is without doubt true that the bee-larva does take its food 
largely by this process of osmosis. 


THE LAW OF OSMOSIS. 


The word “‘ osmosis ’’ may be defined to mean the pas- 
sage of a liquid or gas through an organic membrane, which 
membrane is made up of cells. It is one of the most impor- 
tant phenomena which take place in any plant or animal. 
The word ‘“digestion”’ is often defined as liquefying the 
food. I would define it as rendering the food osmotic. That 
is, making it capable of passing through the inner part of 
cellular wall of the stomach into the blood. Some food that 
is already liquid, like serum or blood albumin, is yet non- 
osmotic. It can not pass from the stomach through to 
the blood untilit is first digested. The same is true of the 
egg-albumin or white of an egg, and the caseine or proteid 
of milk. This is the substance that makes cheese. It is 
liquid in the milk but is yet non-osmotic and must be 
digested before it can pass to the blood. 

Osmosis, then, is found everywhere in the body. As 
the nutritious material passes from the blood to the tissues, 
or again to the glands, it is done through osmosis. As the 
waste of the body leaves the tissues, or is passed off by kid- 
neys, skin, lungs or liver, it is done through this same 
principle of osmosis. All work of the body is attended with 
this osmosis, and without it life would not continue for an 
instant. The air passes from the lung-cells to the blood 
through osmosis, and the carbon-dioxide passes off in the 
same way. We even take in oxygen through our skin by 
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the same principle, and the fish and the tadpole get their air 
from water in the same way. 

It is easy to illustrate osmosis by a very simple experi- 
ment. If we take an egg and break off a little of the shell 
without in the least rupturing the membrane just beneath 
the shell, and then place this portion of the egg in water, 
the water will at once begin to enter the egg through this 
membrane, and the elements of the egg will soon begin to 
pass out. That is, the cells passthese substances through 
them in both directions. 

A better way to illustrate osmosis, or one that is more 
graphic, is to take a piece of stomach or bladder, and tie it 
over the large end of afunnel. We then fill the funnel with 
a saturated solution of salt, and place it in water colored 
with a little carmine or analine dye. At once the salt solu- 
tion will pass through the membrane to the water, and the 
colored water will begin to pass into the funnel. The 
osmosis is much more rapid from water to salt than from 
salt to water. Indeed it is found that the rapidity of osmo- 
sis varies very much with different liquids, the kinds of 
membrane used, with the extent of the membrane and with 
temperature, heat and pressure. 


In the body, then, we have everything favorable for 
very rapid osmosis. —The membranes were developed for 
the absorption of the liquids which bathe them, and so are 
fitted for rapid work. The extent of membrane is very 
great. The temperature of the body is most favorable, and 
the pressure throughout the body stimulates the process. It 
is found in the experiments with the funnel that as the 
liquids become more uniform osmosis is less rapid. In the 
body the liquids are so rapidily carried away by circulation 
that uniformity is never approximated, and so the omosis is 
always great. The tapeworm, and many animals of like 
nature that are in the stomach or intestines of other animals, 
and so constantly bathed with osmotic material, are often 
without any stomach or alimentary canal at all. They do 
not have to digest their food and so need no digestive organ. 
All such simply absorb their nutriment from the rich 
digested materialin which they lie. Many of our worst 
parasitic enemies like the porkworm or Trachina spiralis 
take all their food by osmosis. The latter lives in countless 
numbers in the muscles of man, hog, rat or mouse, and 
through osmosis absorbs the liquid portion of the muscle 
and thus snatches from their victims vitality, and very likely 
life. Nearly all parasites in the softer tissues take their 
food in this way. 

Weare not surprised, then, that the larve of bees, 
wasps and ants, often take their food in the same way. 
Their food is wholly digested for them by the nurses, and 
thus has only to be absorbed, and this will take place 
through the skin as readily as though any other membrane. 
As the larval bees do not need to digest their food, it having 
been done for them by the nurse-bees, they have no need to 
take it into their alimentary canal, but can the better re- 
ceive it into their blood directly through the skin. As sug- 
gested, then, by your correspondent, these larval bees need 
no umbilical cord, or, for that matter, any alimentary canal, 
for they have enough in their skin to take all the needed 
nourishment for their devolopment. 


ATAVISM. 


The law of atavism refers to the inheritance of charac- 
teristics not from the immediate parents but from more dis- 
tant ancestors, perhaps very distant. Thusif a child re- 
sembles its great, great, great, great, great grandparent 
more than any other immediate ancestors, we say sucha child 
illustrates atavism. 

No doubt Cheshire was right in the quotation, referred 
to by your correspondent. We know that bees were late in 
developing. It was long after vegetables were created be- 
fore we had flowering plants. Insects appeared as early 
as the carboniferous period, and even earlier. But there 
were no flowers until the cretaceous period of the later 
mesozoic times. There could have been then no nectar- 
loving insects until after the cretaceous period, and so our 
bees, wasps and nectar-sipping flies, were of necessity of 
late development. They are not only of late development 
but of a higher development than most insects. We know 
that the larve of bees are practically footless, and func- 
tionally entirely so. Any foot-like appendages, then, would 
simply be vestigeal remains of true feet which were not 
only present but functionally useful in their distant rela- 
tives. 

I should then have no hesitation in giving atavism as 
the law through which such vestigeal organs are to be ac- 
counted for. All animals show such evidence. A very re- 
markable one is in the gill slits of the pharnyx of our own 





—— 


very early embryonic development. These gill slits are 
what are functionally useful in fish, but in us are very tem. 
porary organs, illustrative of what were useful organs in a 
very distant ancestor. There area great many evidences 
in our own physical make-up that illustrates this same 
principle. I think it was Agassiz who once formulated the 
law that all higher animals pass through stages in their 
development which are permanent in lower forms. This is 
only another way of stating that extreme atavism is often 


| illustrated in all groups of organisms, both plant and animal. 


Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


An Experiment with Forced Swarming. 


BY CHAS. W. CILLEY. 


SAW in the last Journal some questions in regard to 
| forced swarms, and as I have had some experience in 

that kind of management of bees, perhaps I can write 
something that will help some one. 

Now, I have used this plan of forced swarms for the 
past 4 years in my own apiary, and have not had a natural 
swarm during that time. I have also done lots of that kind 
of work for other people the past year, and it has been very 
satisfactory to all of them, so I think itis pretty good proof 
that the plan of forced swarming is all right. 

I also tested the plan by putting a forced swarm by the 
side of a natural swarm that came out the same day the 
forced swarm was made, to see if there would be a difference 
in them in the fall, but I don’t believe the best bee-keeper 
in the world could have told the natural from the forced 
swarm Oct.1. It is a great saving of time and trouble 
where one has to be away from home a good deal, or has an 
out-apiary to look after. There are a number of ways to 
make forced swarms, but I will give the way that suits me 
best, and anyone can use it with safety: 

I usually make the forced swarms about the last week 
in May, or the first week in June, but you cannot always go 
by the time of the year to divide them, but when they are 
strong enough in bees, or when they are about to swarm 
naturally, take a hive that has starters ar inch or more wide 
in all the frames, with no supers on, and place it near the 
hive from which you want the forced swarm to be taken, 
then remove the old hive and set it back a few feet out of 
the way, and place the new hive on theoldstand. Itshould 
be done in middle of the day, when the old bees are working 
in the field, then they will return to the new hive on the old 
stand, and you will not have to shake or brush them from 
the combs. 

Then go to the old hive and blow in a few puffs of 
smoke at the bottom, raise the cover after a few minutes 
and blow a little smoke under, to drive the bees out of the 
way; then lift out the frames carefully, until you find the 
frame the queen is on, carry this frame, bees and all, to the 
new hive, lift the cover, and put the frame in the center of 
the hive ; put on the cover, and you have the forced swarm 
with most of the old bees and the old queen, the same as a 
natural swarm, and also one frame of comb and brood, and 
most likely some empty cells for the queen, so she can keep 
right on laying. 

Now quite a lot of old bees are still in the old hive, and 
will return to the new hive on the old stand, the first time 
they fly, or most of them will, so you will see the forced 
swarm will be about the same as a natural one. 

Now you can place the hive anywhere you please, and 
the colony will probably not swarm that year, because so 
few of the old bees will be left that they will not get strong 
enough until the swarming season is over. 

The advantage of this plan of forced swarms is in hav- 
ing only two good swarms, wher2 you would get two or 
three, or perhaps more, if you let them swarm naturally. 

Now I think I hear some onesay: ‘‘What will the colony 
in the old hive do, as they have no queen?’’ If you do not 
divide them until they have some cells started they will 
soon have a queen from one of them; but if yon divide 
them before they have cells started (queen-cells, I mean 
then they will rear a queen from some of the small brood, 
or perhaps from eggs. 

Now some will say: ‘‘I don’t like queens reared that 
way.’’ But I have seen as good queens reared that way as 
any Ieverhad. I have one now that will be four years old 
next spring, if she lives, and did fine work the past season. 
But queens can be reared soas to have them ready when 
you wish to make your forced swarms, and you can intro- 
duce one of them in the old hive, if that suits better. 

I have never had a forced swarm leave or desert their 
hive. Merrimack Co., N. H. 
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No. 2.—Queen-Rearing—Virtue Not in Cell- 
Cups; Only Convenience, Etc. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


4 CORRESP* INDENT writes: ‘‘ Do you claim that there 
A ; any virtue in the cell-cups you usein rearing queens, 
nore than what there is in the cell-cups built by the 
luring natural swarming or at other times when they 
ieens? A neighbor tells me that all your claims are 
d upon the cell-cups you make. Please tell us some- 

¢ of this matter in the American Bee Journal.”’ 
Replying to this I would say, that some have been try- 
to make it appear that ‘‘ Scientific Queen-Rearing ’’ was 
tten in the interest of ‘‘ cell-cups,’’ evidently desiring to 
ert attention from the plan as given in that book, by 
ich thousands of bee-keepers are rearing queens of the 
highest order today, to where they were rearing poor or in- 
rior queens before they came in possession of the knowl- 
edge given in the book spoken of above. If the disire was 
not to divert attention, no such claim could possibly be 
made, for there is no claim put forth for virtue being in the 
cell-cups, in ‘Scientific Queen-Rearing,’’ other than that 
such cups are a convenience and a help by way of rearing 
queens, andin handling of the ripened product—queen-cells. 


Away back in the early seventies, Elisha Gallup told 
the readers of the American Bee Journal that bees would 
store as much honey in a nail-keg or barrel, as they would 
in the best patent hive ever invented, or in the nicest honey- 
boxes ever put before the public. And no one ever at- 
tempted to contradict that statement. Surely, that nail- 
keg honey was just as sweet as any; none had a better 
flavor or gave off a nicer perfume, nor is that in section- 
boxes generally so well ripened or of so good a quality. 
What use have we then for honey-boxes, or the nice sections 
of the present, if no more or better honey can be obtained 
by their use? Why go to the expense of 20 sections and a 
shipping-case when one of the 20 boxes of our fathers would 
give as much and as good honey? I think Iseea smile on 
many faces as they give answers by saying, ‘‘ These boxes 
are convenient, and we use them for this very conven- 
ience ;’’ “*they enable us to put our honey on the market in 
an attractive and inviting shape;’’ ‘‘in this way we can 
accommodate the wants of the consuming public,’’ etc. Just 
so. We use sections for the sole reason that they are a con- 
venience for us in putting our honey on the market in the 
most attractive and marketable shape. They do not add to 
our crop one iota above what we could secure with the old 
boxes and barrels of the age of our forefathers. 


And just so with the cell-cups. They are not for the 
purpose of giving us more or better queens, but for our con- 
venience, in that they allow us to rear queens so that every 
maturing cell can be used in any spot and place, just as we 
may desire; caging the cells in cell-protectors, pushing 
them into the combs, put them into our inside shirt pockets 
to keep warm and carry to the out-apiary or elsewhere ; 
never have two or more built together, etc.; in short, so that 
we can handle them as we would so many eggs which we 
were preparing for shipping to some distant customer, or 
to put under our old ‘‘ hawk-colored ’’ hen when she wanted 
to sit. In this way they are as much ahead of ordinary cells 
as section-boxes are of barrels and nail-kegs. And this 
convenient part pays well for the making of the cups, over 
any of the other plans given to the public. If it were the 
number of cells we could get built we could go back 
to the era of cutting holes in the comb, under just-hatched 
larve, for by this plan I once obtained 157 perfected queen- 
cells from one comb given to a queenless colony. 


No, it is not the virtue in the cell-cups that gives those 
extra-nice queens every time, when using the plan given in 
Scientific Queen-Rearing,”’ but in the preparation of the 
colony so that they wish to build queen-cells when the old 

“ween 18 present with them, the same as in natural swarm- 
‘ng; So that they are in that normal condition under which 
ail good queens have been reared all down through the 
‘nousands of the years which have passed since God created 
the honey-bee, told it to go forth and replenish the earth, 
and Erquounces the bee, with all else He had made, as 

L006 — 

Cells built from strips of comb by the Alley plan, give 

st as good queens, where the colony building them is in 

© above normal condition, but the completed cells are so 
igile that the greatest of care must be used in handling. 
iny do not wish to use a two-story hive as recommended 
the book, all that is necessary to bring about the same 
sultS is to slip a queen-excluding division-board into a 


populous colony, treated the same way as is recommended 
for the two-story hive, this division-board shutting the 
queen away from three or four combs of brood, when queen- 
cells will be reared equally good as are those reared in an 
upper story. 

Hundreds and thousands of bee-keepers have proven 
that the bees behind or over a queen-excluding division- 
board are brought under just the right conditions to rear 
perfect queens, as letters allover the world tell me in lan- 
guage similar to that of a correspondent, whose letter came 
by the last mail, where he says: 

** The best queens that we ever had were reared in that 
way. ‘The crops harvested sinceI used the plan as given in 
‘Scientific Queen-Rearing ’ is the evidence in the matter. 
It would be a waste of time for any one to tell me that my 
crops of honey were no better than before I used this plan, 
for I know better. I wish to say to you that the plan you so 
freely gave to the world is the very best that has yet been 
devised, so far as my knowledge goes, and I have read 
everything I can find on the subject.” 

I am aware that the claim is now being put forth that 
the presence of old bees is adetriment where queen-cells are 
being built, but this can be no more than a fallacious idea, 
as the bringing of our bees down to us through the thous- 
ands of the years of the past, in the perfect condition in 
which they came, abundantly proves, for till within the past 
half-century, 999 queens out of every 1000 were reared where 
the colony was in a normal condition, and no colony can be 
in a normal condition where no old bees are present. Old 
bees area sine gua non (without which nothing) to successful 
queen-rearing, unless that sine gua non is supplied by the 
bee-keeper in the shape of heat, food, etc.; and the old or 
field-bees are the cheapest of anything which can be used 
to supply these things. 

Heat and food have as much todo with successful queen- 
rearing as have bees of the right age, and their being 
brought under the right conditions, and he or she who 
ignores any one of these things cannot meet with the best 
success, or produce perfect queens. The taking of one of 
the elements of success, and so magnifying it that it hides 
all of the others—or even one of the essential things—is 
something which is often done for the time being, only to 
find out after a lapse of years that the thing pursued was 
not, after all, the ‘hing over which to shout, ureka / 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 








Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 
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Gonducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, Ill. 

















Important Spring Work in the Apiary. 


One of the very important things to see to just.now is 
that your bees have plenty of stores. Stores disappear rap- 
idly if nothing is coming in. It sometimes happens that 
bees may be in danger of starving with plenty of bloom, as 
a cold or wet spell of weather may prevent their gathering 
anything for several days at a time, and again it does not 
always yield nectar even when the weather seems to be all 
right. Our bees would have starved more than once in 
June had we not fed them, and with abundance of white 
clover in bloom, too. Brood-rearing must be kept upif we 
are to have strong colonies ready for the harvest, and that 
uses up large supplies of honey, so if brood-rearing is to go 
on without interruption the bees must have a goodly supply 
of honey in sight. One might think that if they have 
enough on hand for one day’s supply that would be suffi- 
cient; but they seem to have the wisdom to look ahead and 
plan for the future. Keep their larder well supplied. It 

ays. , 

ries Another item to be looked after sharply is the queens. 
See to it that all your colonies have good queens. A colony 
with a drone-laying queen, or a queenless colony, may just 
as well be broken up at once, unless you have a good queen 
to give them, for they will surely dwindle away if left to 
themselves, as they are in a hopeless condition, and the 
bees, if used to strengthen up some other colony, may be 
of use. 


Don’t fuss too much with your bees. A pretty good 





plan, after you have assured yourself that they have 
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a good queen and plenty to eat, is to tuck them up as 
warmly as you can and let them alone until the weather 
gets down to business. Yes, I know it is a big temptation 
to the beginner to want to see how they are progressing. 
You want to look them over about every day—better not. 
You would not enjoy being pulled out of bedin the cold, 


now would you ? 


A Bee-Keeping Sister in Texas. 


My bees are in better shape than they ever were at this 
time of year; they are storing honey and rearing brood, 
and preparing toswarm. Weare hoping and looking fora 
great honey crop in dear, old Texas this year, and I trust it 
will come up to our expectations. We have had so many 
failures. 

Ihave received Dr. Miller’s book, and must say that I 
am delighted with it, and think every bee-keeper should 
have acopy. Iwish to tell Dr. Miller how much I think of 
his book ; it is a little gem, fullof good things. If he has 
any more that he is going to put on the market I want them. 
I can read his book and feel as if face to face with the 
writer. Bless him, what a struggle he had to get his college 
course. How many of the young men of to-day would go 
through such an experience for an education? Lots of 
them will not embrace the opportunity when everything is 
paid for in advance. 

Iam farming on a small scale, having about two acres 
under cultivation. Iam planting everything I can get seed 
for. I getup at4o'clock in the morning, and am out with 
my bees by daylight. How I love to see them at work, and 
the hum of the little bee is the sweetest of music to me. 

I have an acquaintance in Waxahachie who has about 
15 colonies of bees, and I havetried so often to get him to 
take some bee-paper, but he says, ‘*‘ My father had bees, and 
he never read any bee-paper, and he was a good bee-man.”’ 

Iam 54 years old, and regret that so much of my life 
had been spent before I went into the bee-business ; but lam 
trying to get all the pleasure out of it I can. 

Ellis Co., Tex., April 6. Mrs. C. R. WEsv. 


Glad to hear from you again, Mrs. West. I hope and 
trust that you will not be disappointed, and that Texas will 
give you a booming crop this year. I would not feel badly 
if Illinois would do the same. 

Just talk about Southern people being lazy, will you? 
If they all follow Mrs. West’s energetic example they surely 
can never be accused of laziness. Up at 40’clock in the 
morning! Mrs. West, that’s too early. You don’t keep 
that up as a steady diet, do you? 
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* The Afterthought. * 





The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. EB. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 











DRONE-LAVING IN A QUEENLESS COLONY. 

When an idea is once established it is natural (perhaps 
to some extent proper) that it should not disestablish itself 
right at the word, *‘ Simon says, ‘ Thumbs down.’” Onlya 
few years ago most of us thought that drone-laying ina 
queenless hive was done by one bee masquerading asa 
queen. Now, the opposite idea seems to be well supported— 
laying by many workers at once. But I see Gleanings still 
eats a grain of salt, to the effect that in some rare cases 
there may be only one. Still, I guess we should mildly re- 
press and reprove the old language, and get rid of it in due 
time. Page 195. 

GETTING POLLEN OUT OF COMBS. 
Soak it half a day 
And wash it out with spray— 


To-wit, the surplus pollen encumbering combs. Presumably 
there would be lots of little kinks of detail to be mastered, 
but I guess the plan would work nicely when you got the 
aforesaid kinks—unless it was consolidated (as I think old 
pollen is very aptto be) bysome organic growth working 
through it. As to partly damaged pollen, I guess one 
would have to find out for himself in each individual case 
whether it could be got out with spray fast enough to be 
practical. In time past repeated soakings and waitings in 





warm weather, provoking the pollen to ferment and foam 
itself out, have been mentioned, if I remember. arirht. 
Page 196. 

UNITING A QUEENLESS COLONY WITH A WEAK ONE. 


J. A. Green is a brother of the O. K. brigade, and when 
he says he learned long ago not to unite in spring a queen. 
less colony with a weak colony having a queen, we wonder. 
He ought to tell us some more about it—as that is one of 
the things the books specially exhort us to do. 

The observation of queenless bees that lived over win- 
ter and then on through nearly all that part of the year 
when life is usually short, is an interesting observation, 
Wonder what they did when Sept. 5 was passed—go off in a 
company, or go out one by one to die, or individually try to 
get themselves into some other colony and get killed? 
There is some possibility that this long life does not after 
allrepresent the extreme of which they might have been 
capable. Page 197. 


BUYING COMB HONEY TO GET THE PURE, 


So there are people who buy comb honey to be sure of 
getting the real thing, andthen melt it up to be rid of the 
wax. Effective performance. More cash than faith they 
seem to have. Still, if I was out of the business, longed for 
a little liquid honey, couldn’t get at an actual producer of 
it—I believe I’m just fussy enough to do so, too, rather than 
eat the rnnning-at-large article. Page 200. 


BEES DOING THE OPPOSITE OF EXPECTATIONS. 


Bees always doing the opposite of what the keeper 
wants them to do—and that’s the reason Mr. Broderick 
views Cuban bee-keeping as a terrible nightmare he has 
just escaped from. Well, our bees swarm when we don’t 
want them to, and refuse to swarm when we do want them 
to—and oft omit the little matter of storing surplus, con- 
cerning which our feelings are decidedly strenuous. ’Spects 
the ‘‘ hoss’”’ is of the same breed as here, only the pace a 
little more rapid. Page 204. 


BEES HANGING OUT WHILE SWARMING. 


Rather queer and exceptional for bees to hang on the 
front of their own hive and let a swarm come out from 
within without joining it. Usually the swarming rush is 
very communicable indeed. Likely they had been right 
there for days, had a queen with them, and were playing 
that they were an out-door colony in Java—and these things 
may partly account for their abstention—terminated by the 
queen’s refusing to play any longer, and going inside. 
Page 204. 

THE AIKIN ‘‘ HONEY-BOLOGNA.”’ 


Yes, we must stand by Mr. Aikin’s honors in the mat- 
ter of the honey-bolognas. Whenever any new thing makes 
a stir in the world the fellow always turns up who invented 
all that and more, too, long, long ago—but we’ll turn him 
down. Of what use, pray, might a paper package of honey 
be in the dreamy brain of somebody? ‘The man who works 
things out, and fights them out, and trots them out, he’s 
the fellow. Presumably, hundreds of people before Fulton 
invented steamboats; but what good did their steamboats 
do? Page 211. 

ALFALFA AND BEEF PER ACRE. 


Aha! It’s not after all the most beef per ton, but the 
most beef per acre that the farmer wants to get out of the 
alfalfa. Quite an important turn in our favor. When the 
growth is cut in the first glint of bloom a lot of the beef is 
left down in the bowels of the earth yet. Hay nice, but too 
little of it. Page 211. 


Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 10- 
page leaflet (3'4x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,” written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes’’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.’’ It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. W: 
know, for we are using it ourselves. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample for 2 cts.; 10 for 10 cts.; 2° 
for 20 cts.; 50 for 35 cts.; 100 for 65 cts.; 250 for $1.50; 50 
for $2.75 ; 1000 for $5.00. If you wish your business card 
printed at the bottom of the front page, add 25 cts. to_you 
order. 











————___«-9- 


The Premiums offered this week are well worth workin: 
for. Look at them. 
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| Questions and Answers, 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


sestions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
rect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1ror.]| 


i 








removing Drone-Comb—Uuiting Queenless Colonies, 


On page 79, of “‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,’’ under the head 
Vending Combs,’’ am I to understand that all drone-combs should 
oved ? 
Under the title, ‘* Queenless Colonies,”’ page 115, you speak of 
initing a queenless colony with another. Do you accomplish that by 
cing the brood-chamber of the queenless colony above or below the 
r brood-cham ber? 

In reducing a storied colony to one story (page 130), do you 
take the extra brood-frames to other colonies with the adhering bees? 
Or do you brush off all the bees? 

| have enjoyed reading the book, and gained much helpful infor- 
mation. It’s valuable index makes every topic instantly accessible. It 
is a worthy companion to the * A B C of Bee-Culture,’’ and with that 
invaluable thesaurus is kept constantly at hand. NEBRASKA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, when you have tried your best to keep out all 
drone-co.nb, enough will still be left to rear all drones needed. But 
it’s a good plan to leave some drone-comb in one or more of your best 
colonies. It is just as important to rear best drones as to rear best 
queens, 

2. Either way. Generally put the queenless colony above; but if 
the queenless colony is strong and the other weak, put the queenless 
colony below. Itis a good plan to put newspaper or thicker paper 
between the two, with a hole big enough for one bee to pass at a time. 

3. All bees are brushed off, leaving the colony full strength. 

| thank you for your kind words. 





Queen Killed—Feeding Bees. 


What shall [ do with one colony of bees that I have? To-day, as 
I was looking at my bees I saw one colony that were flying well, but 
were not carrying in as much pollen as they had been in the habit of 
doing. In front of the hive I saw a few bees, perhaps a half-dozen of 
them, and on looking closer I found they had their queen out there; 
of course she was dead. They were “lapping” her, as I call it. What 
shall I do with thiscolony? I don’t want to lose them, for I have now 
lost half of my bees. 

I have been feeding them for some time (perhaps a week) from 
one pint to quart of syrup, one-half sugar and the same of water. 
They have taken it all right until to-day (April 20); they take some, 
but not as much as they did. 

_ They commenced carrying pollen about the middle of March. 
Why did they kill their queen? 

The bees are ugly, and when I go by the hive they will fly and 
strike at me more than ever before. New HAMPSHIRE. 


ANSWER.—Some accident may have happened to the queen; or she 
may have died of old age. It is possible a young queenis present, or 
they may have a queen-cell more or less adyunced. In any case, if the 
colony is strong, give them a frame of brood, the younger the better. 
If they start queen-cells, they may be allowed to continue them, or you 
may givethem a laying queen. Possibly it may be better still to unite 
them with a colony having a laying queen. 


—_—_—_—_—-e-—______ 


Sulphuric Acid for Purifying Beeswax. 


What is used for purifying wax for making comb foundation / 
How is it applied, and in what quantities? OxIO. 


ANSWER.—A large part of the impurities will be gotten out of the 
wax by slow cooling, or rather by keeping it hota longtime. If the 
elted wax is allowed to cool rapidly the impurities do not have time 
settle. But foundation-makers use sulphuric acid.to make a com- 
‘te jobof purifying, throwing a jet of steam into the wooden tank 
itaining the wax and acidulated water. For common people like 
and me, a different plan must be taken, using the acid, however, 
some strength, about one part of acid to 100 of water. It may be 
e convenient, although more expensive, to follow G. M. Doolittle’s 
restion, instead of sulphuric acid using a pint of strong vinegar in 

quart of water forevery ten pounds of wax. 
'o use the sulphuric acid on a small scale, the following directions 

iven in Root’s A B C of Bee-keeping: 
Use a large earthenware kettle, for anything else would be apt 
e affected by the acid. Into this put a small quantity of water, 
i proportionate amount of acid. Allow it to come toa boil, and 
a cake of wax. 

If this is too slow and tedious a job, a large iron kettle that will 
even or eight pails of water may be used. Fill this kettle about 
ull of water, slightly acidulated. Start a slow fire under it, and 
the water gets to nearly boiling put in the cakes of dark-colored 





wax that are to be brought toa bright yellow. Keep hot for a few 
minutes, and then allow the fire to die down. As soon as all the parti- 
cles of dirt have settled in the water, with a dipper dip off the free 
wax on top, being very careful not to agitate or stir up the dirt in the 
water. 

‘* While the iron in the kettle may be attacked slightly, yet it will 
do no particular harm. When through with the kettle, clean it out 
with boiling water and rub it over with grease.” 


Keeping Queens After Hatching. 


I have read a great deal about queen-rearing in bee papers and 
also in books, but I have never been able to understand how the queens 
are kept after they are hatched, where so many are reared; also by 
what method the queens are mated. Please give me some information 
on these points. MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER.—There is no way to keep young queens, or to have 
them fertilized, except to have them kept in separate hives, or at least 
in separate apartments, so that there can be no communication be- 
tween any two nuclei in which the queens are kept. Some queen- 
rearers use small hives with small! frames, but the general way is to 
use brood-frames of the regular size, with one to three frames for each 
nucleus. The young queens are left to themselves to be mated, flying 
out of the hives when a few days old to meet the drones in the open 
air. 


» cemmeeerrmes 


Colony with Laying Worker. 


All my bees are in good shape excepting one colony; it is the same 
one I had so much trouble with last season and wrote about. In 
examining it this spring I find it is again without a queen, and laying 
workers are doing business, breeding is going on, and only drones are 
being hatched out. I never saw drones in a hive, in this part of the 
country, in the month of April. Eggs are attached to the sides of the 
cells and piled together 3 or 4 in a spot, like fly-blow. 

What would | better do with this colony? Would I better try 
giving it a laying queen, or break it up and scatter them among the 
other hives? Of course I can do nothing with it until the weather be- 
comes warmer and I have the bees put out. When would be the best 
time to doctor it, immediately on putting it out-of-doors, or wait till 
the honey-flow begins? The colony has plenty of stores. 

ONTARIO. 


ANSWER—Those bees are old and of no value as nurse-bees, but 
might do « little as field-bees. The only advisable thing is to break up 
the colony right away, and give the bees to colonies in good working 
order. 








Bisulphide of Carbon for Fumigating Honey—Putting 
on Sections. 


1. Do bee-keepers use bisulphide of carbon in the place of sulphur 
for destroying moths in honey? If so, how is it used? and in what 
quantity ? 

2. When a swarm issues do you take the sections from the old 
hive and put on the new? If so, how long before you put sections on 
the old hive again. New YorK. 


ANSWERS.—1. Probably most bee-keepers do not yet use bisul- 
phide in preference to sulphur, but probably they will in the near 
future. Just how it is used depends upon what it is to be used upon, 
ete. One way is to use it upon brood-combs. Pile up several hive- 
bodies filled with the combs to be treated, put an empty story on top, 
and in this set a saucer containing two or three tablespoonfuls of the 
drug, and cover up close. Don’t allow a light or fire to come anywhere 
near it unless you want an explosion. 

2. Unless an excluder is used, don’t put the sections on the swarm 
for a day or two—wait till the queen gets fairly started to laying be- 
low. Don’t put sections on the mother colony till it becomes strong 
enough to store in the super, which may not be till next year. 





eS 


Spring Management of Bees. 


We have had now over a week of fine weather, though the nights 
are cool. The fruit-trees are in full bloom, and the bees hustling. 

I have 3 colonies of bees, one of which I formed last year from a 
nucleus. This one isin a double-walled hive with burlap over the 
frames and a super filled with leaves, and cap over all. It seems to 
be the strongest colony now. This morning I found the bottom-board 
well sprinkled with wax-scales (white instead of yellow), and bees 
fanning about the entrance although it was quitecool. Thinking 
they might need room I removed the winter covering and gave them 
an extracting super (Ideal) with comb drawn and some honey ina 
few sections from Jast year; the most of this héney was not capped 
and was not candied; I kept it all winter inthe attic, right up under 
the roof, wrapped in paper. No moth or mice disturbed them. 

My question is: Did I do right to give them the super? 

I did not look into the hive as it was too cold to expose the brood, 
this being at 6:15 a.m. I do not get a chance to examine my bees ex- 
cepting on holidays, unless I do it Sundays, which I prefer not to do 
unless absolutely necessary, which is not the case this year. Our next 
holiday is May 30. I would like to know whether or not they all 
have brood. The queens were reared last year, all young and pro- 
lific. 

It seems to me a good many useless questions are asked you by 
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beginners, who ought to have books and papers which answer the | are out-of-doors wintering on the summer stands? How ear 
most Of their questions. Thisis my third year in the bee-business, stimulating feeding begin? 
but I have two papers and three text-books and will get your book this | 2. I want to know if all sugar sold for granulated suga ar 
year, I hope. I can ‘ eat’ bee-lore as well as honey. sugar or will answer for bee-feed. How can I tell cane suga 


ANSWER,.—I 
super. 


don’t know whether it 


much more to keep warm. 


Bees do not 
bloom, 


generally 


oOo 


Spring Feeding of Bees—Beet or Cane Sugar. 


1. In regard to an article on page 231, “ 
and Often,’? by Mr. C. P. Dadant, please 
section. 
enough for the bees to fly very much, 
cluster to go to the top of the hive. 
feed every day? 


ina ina BUGGYis: like “sterling”in sil. 


ver—quality, We make all our vehi- \ 
cles and sell to you direct, saving 
you two profits. We originated the NT) 
30 Days’ Free Trial plan of selling 
i} buggies. Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness 
Mfg. Co, 161 Ransome St. Aslamazoo, Mich, 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The American Poultry Journal 
325 Dearborn Street, CuH1caGo, ILL. 
A Journal 22,5 sr sieeir st 5 


ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Charlton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will doall 
you br it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W. F. & JoHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, Iil. 


The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
this the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Biuder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Jourual we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If yon have 
this “‘Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


Sary. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


was wise or not to give the 
I could tell better by looking in the hive. 
that they had plenty of room without it, and that it gave them just so 
Still, it is possible that their combs were 
so filled up, and so much honey coming in, that they needed the room. 
need surplus room till some time after fruit- 
but sometimes they need it during fruit-bloom. 


Why Feed Bees Sparingly 
tell us how to do it in this 
March and April are usually cold and windy 
and so they could not leave the 
Would it do to open the hive to 
What is the best known way to feed when the bees 





New YORK. 


The probability is 
: ; ANSWERs.--1. 


rance on that point. 
and not warm water insist 


Certain it 
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Looks for a Good Yield. 


The prospects are good for a large yield of 
honey in this section. White clover isin the 
best shape [ have seen it for years,and we 
have lots of basswood around here. 

I put 30 colonies of bees in the cellar, took 
out 29 on March 15; one was robbed out so I 
have 28in good condition. Last year wasa 
poor one, but I look for better results the 
coming summer. C. M. LAWRENCE. 

Blackhawk Co., Iowa, April 28. 





Missouri Organized. 


We had a very successful convention of 
bee-keepers at Moberly, April 22 and 23 
Several parts of the State were represented 
by prominent men, and we effected a perma- 
nent organization, and listened to quite a 
number of splendid bee-talks. We fixed the 
initiation fee at 60 cents for new members 
who may desire to join between now and our 
next meeting, after which time it will be $1.00. 
We now have 67 names enrolled. We expect 
to meet again some time in December, the 
date, place and program to be arranged by 
the Executive Board. W. T. Cary, Sec. 

Carroll Co., Mo., April 25. 





Smoker -Fuel—Taking Bees Out for 
a Flight. 


A few thoughts about smoker-fuel are sug- 
gested by reading James H. Wing’s high 
commendations of cedar-bark as a smoker- 
fuel in a recent issue of the American Bee 
Journal. Cedar-bark for that purpose has one 
objection that should not be tolerated in 
smoker-fuel, and that is, the great amount of 
ashes produced from it. 

I think if any one will take a given quantity 
of all the different kinds of smoker-fuel rec- 
ommended, and burn them on a quiet day on 
a sheet of iron, or any other substance that 
will save all the ashes, each kind by itself, 
the conclusion will be that of all the different 
kinds none can approach cedar-bark as a pro- 
ducer of ashes. 

So far as I have tested the list, apple-wood 
has the least ashesof any wood except pine; 
it holds fire well,and gives a good flow of 
smoke. It should be just rotten enough to 
break up pretty well when cut with a draw- 
ing knife. 

On page 99 is a little talk about taking bees 
out of the cellar to give them a winter flight, 
and then returning them to the cellar. I wish 
to say that the condition of the bees, the con- 
dition of the cellar, and the kind of day, have 
much to do with after results. 

Right here let me interject that if the bees 
are wintering fairly well, better not disturb 
them until set out to stay. If the bees are 
thirsty because the cellar istoo dry, and if 


the bees have been killed with poor or beet sugar? 
cane sugar in rural sections like the hill towns of New Englan 


It is impossible to give everything ih one 
and however true may have been all that Mr. 
he would no doubt have told you that when itis too cold an: nd 
for bees to fly the best way to feed them is not to feed at all, 

see that they have plenty of stores in the hive. 
enough for profitable feeding, 
leaving the cluster to take feed either above or below. 

2. I think that only a small part of the granulated sugar is made 
from cane sugar, and although I have tried very hard to learn some 
way in which cane could be told from beet sugar I am still in igg 
The British Bee Journal stoutly insists 
beet sugar should not be fed to bees, 
just as strengly that there is no possible difference be 
tween beet and cane sugar when it is made 
is that thousands of pounds of granulated sugar made 
from beets have been fed with good results. 
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but authorities on this sid: 
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as to traction and ye and supplying power, are 


eat ofall that is best for threshermen. They are rear 
eared, gears are ofsteel, cross heads and slides are protected 
om dust, they are free from all trappy devices. Single or 
double cylinders, burn wood or coal. or direct flue for burn 
ing straw. Fit companions in the threshing field for the fa 
mous New Rumely Separators. Free catalogue de- 
scribes all. Write for it. 


M. RUMELY CO., La Porte, Indiana. 
Please Imculien Dee JuUfuas Wied WTITINe2. 


Do It Quick! 


The Modern Farmer 
and Busy Bee, $50c; 


National 
_Fruit-Grower, 50c; 





















$2.50 for 


00 TheAmerican Poultry 
Journal, 50c: __ 
ad Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
& ture, $1.00; 


ALL FOR $1.00 


The Modern Farmer 


Sample Free St. Joseph, Mo. 
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DONT DO A THING 


About buying a buggy or harness until you 
have our 1903 FREE Catalog. It tells all 
about our celebrated Split Hickory 
Wehicles sold direct from factory at factory 
prices. It tells all about this SPLIT 
HICKORY HUMMER 
TOP BUGGY for $ 

On Trial. 
The catalog is free for 
@ postal. 
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INGHAM’S PATENT 








25 years the best. 
Send for Circular. ers 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Fe---"" Y- 
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still and bright, they will 
, lot of water,and no small 
1d will result, which, I believe, 
ious in the cellar, just in pro- 
t started. 
r. breeding is a hard pull upon 
f the queen, the bees and the 
t anything to show for it of 
ow. Mr. Editor, that all your 
not agree with me in this. Let 
e bees that remain quiet during 
Nar, without breaking cluster, 
breeding, are the ones that eat the 
i do the best work the following sea- 


Aamoun 
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experimenters give all the condi- 


same page I read about bees from 

ie voiding the contents of their in- 

I or many years I have held the be- 

it they do under favorable conditions, 
when they do, they always winter well. 
s said. * Chief among these conditions are 


id the proper temperature.’’ Good 
I oul have been added 
Ontario, Canada. S. T. Parrrr. 





Fair Honey Crop Expected. 


The outlook for a good crop of honey has 
been greatly improved by the rains of April 
isand 17, which gave us a fall of an inch 
near the coast, and from 3 to 4 inches in the 

yuntains. 

The season is a little late, and the bees were 
a little weak in the early spring, owing to the 
short crop of last year, and in some instances 
scant stores, but they are building up fast, 
and in some localities extracting has already 
commenced. Withafew more rains, which 
we expect, a fair crop will be secured in 
southern California. F. C. WIGeGrns. 

San Diego Co., Calif., April 20. 





Best Prospects in Years. 


tis dry here, but the best prospects for a 
honey crop in years, as we had rain during 
the winter. I had to feed my bees all winter; 
they are working on willow now. 

8. M. WILKERSON. 
, April 23. 


T 


Wise Co., Tex. 





Bad Weather for Queen-Rearing. 


April weather stopped our queen-rearing 

isiness, as for three weeks it was so cold 
and rained so much that we could not do any- 
thing. Bees consumed all their stores, brood 
was chilled and died in the nuclei and many 
full colonies. We had to feed sugar syrup— 
a thing we never did before. Yesterday was 
the first day in April that seemed like settled 
weather. To-day the wind is from the east. 
Bees could get some honey now, I suppose, if 
they could fly, though the flowers may not 
have any honey in them. We are trying every 
way possible to have queen-cells built, but 
our cell-cups are rejected by the bees; one or 
two, and sometimes four in a batch, are all 
we can get, and many of them are inferior. 
Not looking for such unfavorable weather, we 
were wholly unprepared for it. 

Pickens Co., Ga., April 28. T.S8. Hat. 





Expects a Fair Crop. 


[he weather is very backward for bees, but 


whenever it is warm enough they gather large 
quantities of pollen. My bees wintered fairly 
we and [am consequently ‘eH a fair 
cI f honey. A. C. F. Bartz. 

( ppewa Co., Wis., April Se. 





A Beginner’s Experience. 


17, 1902, I bought 7 colonies of bees 
empty hives. I brought them home 
noticed the bees going and coming, but I 
t know the reason. I soon found out 
something was wrong. I got a smoker 
amined them, and found what is called 
then sent. for ‘‘ABCof Bee-Cul- 

1nd it was worth five times the price 
[took a veil, smoker and knife and 
the moth, and cleaned the hives 
(he millers|still ,came around, and I 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., 
Red Oak, lowa. 
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Everything 


FOR BEES... 


Catalog with hundreds of 
NEW illustrations FREE to 
bee keepers. Write for it Now 


be aad a 
AGENCIES: 
Foster Lumber Co., 


Lamar, Colo. 
Trester Supply Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Shugart & Ouren, 
Council Binffs, lowa. 
J. W. Bittenbender, 
Knoxville, lowa. 























UTPMAT Sa tomeclS 


1 ULATINoSS 


Sleabe mention Bee —— when writing 


WE WANT WORKERS 
make x3 money ae a us. 
furnish capital paniaeeee you in busi- 

ot for full instructions and a line of 
PER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, lil, 





California Excursion. 


Tickets on Sale Aug. 1st to 14th. 
CHICAGO TO Los ANGELES OR FRISCO. 
Only $50, round trip. 


“SantaFe all the Way” 


Account National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
meeting in Los Angeles, Aug. 18 to 20. 


Permitting stop-overs going and returning, in and west of Col- 
| orado, and allowing choice of any direct route for return. 


Visit the Grand Canyon of Arizona. | 


SANTA FE 

















J. M. McCONNELL, 
Gen. Agt. 





109 Avams ST. 
CHICAGO. 





Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 





Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing}Company, Marshfield, Wis, 


6A 26t 


Please mention Bee Journal] when writing 





30 cents Cash 
paid for Beeswax. 


ik 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
30 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yel- 


low, upon its receipt, or 32 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 





GEORGE W. YORK &.CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Thousands or Hives 


Ready for Prompt Shipment. 


We are not selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their quality. 
In addition to the many car-loads we are shipping to all parts of the United 
States, we have just made one shipment of five car-loads to England. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writine 


Millions Of Sections 








Higginsville, 


FOR THE BEST...... 


—— HIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, FOUNDATION —— 
---AND ALL.... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


addres, LUM ATTY MEG. CoO. 


1730 S. 13th Street, 
Mo. Omaha, Neb. 


2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 
East St. Louis, Il). 





$19.00 to Boston and Return $19.00 


with membership fee of $2.00 added, 
account of annual meeting of National 
Educational Association. ‘Tickets will 
be on sale via the Nickel Plate Road 
July 2d to Sth, inclusive, good return- 
ing from July 8th to 12th inclusive, 
without being deposited with Joint 
Agent. Additional limit to return not 
later than Sept. lst can be obtained by 
depositing return portion of ticket with 
Joint Agent and payment of 50c. for 
execution. Superior train service and 
excellent dining-car meals, on Ameri- 
can Club Plan, ranging in price from 
35c. to $1.00; also a la carte service 
Write John Y. Calahan, General Agent. 
113 Adams St., Room 298, Chicago, for 
time of departure of trains from Chi- 
cago, and other detailed information. 
3—17A5t 





ae Leese IT NOW? 


If not, send for our free 
catalogue and it will 
tell you all about our 

ow-down, wide-tired, light-draft 
brcad-platform, borse-and-man- 
saving Farmers’ Handy Wagon. 
Dealers sell them. Write today 


Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co. 
Saginaw, Mich. 














(a 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


400 Strawberry Plants, $1. 


Assorted, Brandywine, Clyde, ¢ IOhant Gandy 
and Warfield. JNO. F. MICH 
18A4t R. 6, Weakest "IND. 


% TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 








We will present you wi 
take in to start you in a ape a 4, te 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 
and directions how to 


to begin. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 








Headquarters Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1903 now on hand. Freight rates from Cincinnati are the 
Prompt service is what I practice. 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 
You will save money buying from me. 
Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan»Queens; for pri- 


lowest. 


ces refer to my catalog. 


C. H. W. 


Office and Salesrooms—2146-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 


Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 


WEBER, 





Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail and Wholesale. 
the thinnest base. 
other make. 


Working wax into Foundation for Cash a Specialty.- 


always wanted at highest | 
Catalog giving FULL LINE OF 8 


rice. 


Please mention Bee yournal when writing, 


duces the superior of any. 
purest. 
odor. 

It is tough and clear as crystal, and gives more sheets to the pound than any 


SUPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on application. 


This foundation is made by a process that pro- 
It is the cleanest and 

It has the brightest color and sweetest 
It is the most transparent, because it has 


Beeswax 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





wanted to catch them. The bla 
very bad, so I got all the land tarp. 
find, and they crawled off; then | 
toads. They hopped off, but clea; » the 
ants before they went. I then too! t-te 
hen and chickens, and she clean Ip a 
pests. : 

This year I am going to hang a 
a tub of water; the miller is great { 
to the light. 

I got 183 pounds of good hon 
swarms. I think that is doing well. 

Kent Co., Md., April 13. THO 





Foul Brood in Ontario. 


EpiTror York :—In a recent numtix 
American Bee Journal I see a report a the 
extermination of foul brood in Ontario. Wit; 
out going into any details let me say t} 
our good friend Mr. McEvoy is looki 
things through rather rose-colored glasses 
can take him or you to more than one 
the Province where he has inspected an 
foul brood, and for a whole year or more 
never went back to see that they were treate; 
or cured; this does not speak wel! of jts 
almost extermination. To my knowledge }; 
is in the countiesof Victoria, York, Pee!, No: 
folk and Simcoe; and several counties 
moving to have county inspectors, 
work will be done more expeditiously 


I have been pressed to make these state- 
ments, and in justice to bee-keepers they 
should be made, as you have published the 
other side. R. F. HOLTERMANS 

Ontario, Canada, April 24. 
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Bees in British Columbia. 


Isend a few words from British Columbia, 
reporting the condition of my bees afters 
steady, cold winter, with no flight between 
November and March. They were wintered 
out-of-doors, with two or three inches of 
planer-shavings between the hives and an 
outer rough case. A gunny-sack, with planer. 
shavings placed in a super, formed the cush- 
ion. 

I had 5 colonies, one in a 10-frame Lang- 
stroth hive, two 8-frame Langstroths, and two 
Danzenbaker hives. We hada light fall of 
snow just before they took their flight, about 
the middle of March, and that cost me a lot 
of bees, for when they lit on this fluffy snow 
they sank in and soon met death in the icy 
meshes of that downy white mantle. Had the 
snow been packed the least they could have 
risen again, but, as it was, I lost a lot of 





Tell all Poultry Troubles 


to us. See postin: aqoeeee We enawer on d 
advise you free ofcharge. Wecarry a 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Every thing the best of its kind, from markers 

to incubators. Our catalogue willinterest and 

profityou. Mailed free; ask for Catalogue B 
W. J. GIBSON & CO., (Inc.) UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO. 


Dept. Mer., H. M. Horton, Director Nat'l Fanciers’ Associaticr 














Pease cution bee Juuruni Wiaeh Wriliny 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is 4 very 
pretty thing for a bee-keepe®or honey-sellet 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves ' 
introduce the subject of honey, and !re 
quently leads to a sale. 


Nore.—One reader writes: “I have every 
reason to believe that it would bea very good 
idea for every bee-keeper to 
wear one (of the buttons) as't 
will cause people to ask q 
tions about the busy bee, ane 
many a conversation 
started would wind up wit 
the sale of more or less honey; 
at any rate it would gi‘ 
bee-keeper a superior of pp Ss 
tunity to enlighten many 
person in regard to honey and’ bees. 





The picture shown herewith is a repr 
tion of a motto queen-button that we ar 
nishing to bee-keepers. It hasa pin 0! 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to tit 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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Frame Nuclei For Sale 


iow booking y toskiane anaes for 3- 
Nuclel of Italian Bees, with 

be delivered between May 15 

i—first come first served. 

be shipped by express from 
Kankakee Co.. about 50 miles south 
of ( ro. They are on Langstroth 
-..see. and the number of Nuclei is 
iimited. Prices are, f.o.b. starting 
al me Nucleus, $3.00; 5 or more at 
ne », $2.75 each. 


* GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie St., . CHICAGO, ILL. 


iia Queen of Sixty-five 65 


BELLE PLAINE, MINN. 





LEY: 
a: o ea queen received from you in 1900, Her 
bees are the best honey-gatheiers of an apiary 
of 65 nies in which are queens from different 
breeders—vatural queens, as Dr. Gallup calls 


them. The Adel queen is the best of the lot. 
bas C. J. OLDENBERG. 
rice List now ready. H. ALLEY, 
»A4St Wenham, Mass 














Page Cate Frames 


iid round tron, welded by electricity. Gates 
st an . mage banging than fence. Ours are 
‘ed. Mesn entirely woven by hand. 
v AGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CU., ADRIAN, MICH, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Bee - Supplies 


B, LEWIS CO’S GOODS and every- 
thi a necessary for handling bees. The very 
best of goods, and largest stock in Indiana. 
Low freight-rates. Catalog free. 


Cc. M. SCOTT & CO., 
1004 E. Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SHEEP MONEY 25, cos? Jnaks 


if you — forus. We wi Potart youi 
business and furnish the caedeel w ork 
ight and easy. Send 10 — for full 


ike DRAPER PUBLISHING CO. Chicago, Ills. 


Wantéd t0 Buu 


imited quantities of ABSOLUTELY PURE 
BEESWAX. Must be nice. Best prices paid, 
either cash or in Supplies. Address at once, 


; 3 _ ©. M. SCOTT & CO., 
1004 E. Washington St., InDIaNAPOLIS, IND. 


1I5Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Mounted Queen-Cells and one 

sample of the Stanley Cell- 

Protector or Introducing Cage 
ents, postpaid. 


ARTHUR STANLEY, DIXON, ILL. 


sase mention Bee Journai when writines 


Take a Trip 
the Nickel "Plate Road and be con- 
of its superior train service. 
lid through daily express trains be- 
ween Chicago, Ft. Wayne, Findlay, 





49A26t 











‘ 





“~ 


+ 


Fost ria, Erie, Buffalo, New York City 
and Boston. American Club Meals, 
ranging in price from 35c. to $1.00, 
served in Nickel Plate dining-cars; 
also service alacarte. Rates always 
tl west. No excess fare charged on 
any train on the Nickel Plate Road. 
“nicago depot: Harrison St. and Fifth 


City Ticket Offices 111 Adams 
ad Auditorium Annex. John Y. 
n, General Agent, 113 Adams 
om 298, Chicago. ’Phone Cen- 
7. 2—17ASt 





bees that could not well be spared at that time. 

In March I fed about 30 pounds of honey, 
which a store-keeper had allowed to become 
filled with flies, etc., and which was of course 
unsalable. I thinned it down with hot water, 
and the bees carried it in with avidity, and, 
asa result, they are well supplied with food. 

Now, for the result: I went through them 
yesterday and found them all alive, and all 
have some brood. The 3 colonies in Lang- 
stroth hives are much stronger than those in 
Danz. hives. The 10-frame Langstroth, and 
one of the 8-frame, are in fine condition. The 
latter has two frames of brood that are a 
pleasure to look at. It is a large, solid patch 
of brood without misses. 

The weaker of the Danz. hive colonies has 
started two queen-cells, much to my surprise. 
In one of the hives I found a small patch of 
what looked like “laying worker” brood; 
they looked like small rifle cartridges, with 
the caps of the cells bulging out. Perhaps it 
is drone-brood from the queen. I hope it is. 

How I wish I could have the advantage of a 
visit from an expert like Dr. Miller or Mr. 
Alley, or one of the bee-kings. Being here 
alone I blunder along making many mistakes, 
and sadly feel my ignorance. I could not 
manage at all but for the American Bee Jour- 
nal. That dollar is my best investment, and 
pays me the largest returns for my money. 
But, oh, for the living voice and experienced 
hand of an expert in my apiary, if only for an 
hour! 

My hives stand on a railway embankment, 
consisting of boulders, so I am afraid to clip 
my queens, lest when they fall down they 
should crawl under a stone and I be unable 
to find them. But this is one of the things I 
should like to have the advice of an expert on. 
Mine is a very poor location, but it is that or 
nothing. 

My bees are gathering any quantity of pol- 
len from the pussy-willows. After that they 
have nothing to get until white clover, and 
that is the only honey harvest they will have, 
as our bush is all conifere. The gardens 
furnish a few flowers, but nothing worth men- 
tioning. However, there is any amount of 
white clover, while it lasts. H. BEEr. 

British Columbia, Canada, April 22 





Prospects Good. 


lam somewhat interested in bees, having 
25 strong colonies. Idid not lose one during 
the winter; they wintered in better shape 
than for the past six years. 

We have plenty of white clover, so the pros- 
pects are good for honey this season. I notice 
some of the bee-keepers report the same in 
other localities. Well, hurrah for a change, 
for we have had several years that have been 
almost failures here. 

I have taken the Bee Journal only a short 
time, but I think it isa fine paper, and every 
one who keeps bees should have it every 
week. L. W. ELMORE. 

Jefferson Co., lowa, April 27 





A Lecture on Ants and Bees. 


Last evening Rey. W. T. Elsing gave a lec- 
ture at the Brown Memorial Presbyterian 
Church; he had a good, attentive audience, 
and he used steriopticon pictures, which were 
excellent; many of them I recognized as com- 
ing from various bee books and papers. 
Mr. Elsing’s lecture showed that he had read 
the proper books. He did not soar away up 
into flowery untruths, but gave a plain, lucid, 
understandable talk. His audience was 
charmed with the talk and illustrations. He 
is doing this work gratuitously as missionary 
work, to try to show the beautiful in Nature, 
and the loving kindness of God. I had never 
met him before, but before the lecture I 
formed his acquaintance, and told him about 
our National Bee-Keepers’ Association, of 
which he did not know anything. I[ gave 
him the last copy of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, which he was glad to receive, having 
never seen one. I invited him to join the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association, and to sub- 
scribe for the American Bee Journal. I told 
him about the work and objects of the Na- 
tional, and told him about the standing offer 
of $1,000 for manufactured comb honey, and 
several other points. He announced them all 


Tennessee Queens. 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Ital ian, Select long-tongued 
(Moore’s), and Select,Stra gut 

5-band Queens. Bred 3% mil 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
in 24 miles; none impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 miles. No disease. 30 years’ 
rieuce. WARRANTED 

NS, 75 cents each ; 
ESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 

count on large orders. 

Contracts with dealers a spe- 
cialty. Discount after July ist 








Send for circular. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 
9A26t SPRING HILL, TENN. 
Pleese mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The Danz. Hive — 


The Comb Honey Hive. 


We sell it. We are authorized jobbing agents 
for THE A.1. ROOT CO., for Mich ad us 
a list of the goes) ou want for this season, and 
let us quote you prices. Beeswax wanted. Send 
for catalog. . M. HUNT & SON, 
10A17t BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


$ § &%-80 For 
12200 9 
INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for eatalog to-day. 


GEO. H, STAHL, Quincy, II. 
460A 26t 

















X 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Italian Queens, by Mail. 
Golden and Honey Queens’: 








ae 1 6 12 
am. - Dadibs «0. evturhikeene $1.00 $5.00 §$ 9.00 
Tested . R scabieakee Me 7.00 13.00 
Breeder . Siemess ; 400 

2-frame Nucleus (no queen) 2.00 11.00 21.00 


Add price of any Queen sameee with Nucleus. 
Our bees are shipped in light empring cases. 
Purchaser pays express on Nuclei. 
(Safe arrival guaranteed of all stock sent ont. 


BATAVIA, ILL., Aug. 21, 1901. 
Dear Sir:—I thought I would let you know as 
to results ofthe nucleus sent me. They were 
laced in 10-frame hives and now they are in 
ne condition. From one I removed 24 pounds 
of honey and had to give 6 of them more room, 
as they were hanging out. They have more 

than reached my expectations. 
Yours respectfully, E. K. MEREDITH. 


DAVENPORT, IowA, Dec. 31, 1901. 
Your queens are fully up tostandard. The 
honey queen that you sent my brother takes the 
lead. She had arousing colony when put up 
for winter. The goldeus can be handled with- 
out smoke or veil. Very truly yours, 
JOHN THOEMING. 
Notice. — No tested stock sent out before 
May 15. Send money by P.O. Money Order or 
Express Order. D. oF BLOCHER, 
V7Atf PEARL CITY, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The MonetTre Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25 cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 


* GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 

5B 108 25% som 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$ .90 ey 70 $4.00 $7.50 
Alsike Clover ..........+. 1.00 180 4.25 8.00 
White Clover ............ 1/50 280 6.50 12.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........... 100 180 4.25 8.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 

144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 





RAYING 


Our line of sprayers ana appli. 
ances fits every man’s needs, 
Hand,Knapsack, Bucket, 


Field, Barrel, and Power 

Z sprayers. twenty styles. Best nozzles 

= made. attachments. formulas” etc. 

= Select the useful and reliable. Catalog free 
SS THE DEMING CO., Salem, Ohio. 
Western agente, Henion $ Hubbell , Chicago Il. 


BUSINESS QUEENS, 


Bred from best Italian honey- ees stock, 
and reared in FULL COLONIES by best known 
methods. Guaranteed to be good Queens and 
free from disease. Untested, 75c each; 6. $4.00. 
Tested, $1.25 each. Untested ready July ist. 
Tested about a # 15th. Address, 
HAS. B. ALLEN, 
Central Square, Oswego Co.,,N. Y. 


California ! It you care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send for a sample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
fee per of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 

yong sy illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy f 








18Atf 





PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San Francisco, Cat. 





Italian Queens, 
Bees and Nuclei. 


We have a strain of 
bees bred specially for 
honey - gathering and 
longevity, at the follow- 
ing prices: 


One Untested Queen..... $1.00 
One Tested Queen... 1.35 
One Select Tested Queen. 1.50 
One Breeder Queen ..... 2.50 


Ore - Comb nea (no 

Queen ....... 

Tested ready n now; un- 
tested in May. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. For price on Doz. lots 
send for catalog. J. L. STRONG, 
16Atf 204 FE. Logan St., CLARINDA, IOWA. 

flease mention Bee Journal when writing 








round ab Last! 


A place where I am 
rearing QUEENS for 
Business, Gentleness, 
Beauty, and For Sale. 
Prices: 

U ntested,each,75c; doz.$7.50 
Tested,each, $1.00; doz , $10. 

EKither Golden or 
leather-colored strains 
warranted pure. 

Remit by Postal 
DANIEL WURTH, 


Queen Specialist, 
Karnes City, Karnes Co., TEXAS, 





Money Orders. 


17D4t 


BIG BARCAINS IN BUCCIES 





$27, 50' is all that you have to pay for Write 

me of our full-rigged Top for 
Buggies. Oil tempered springs; fine finish; Catalog 
worth double the price. We make 


narneas too. Write for Catalog 
and liberal agency plan. 
ECONOMY BUG6@Y CO., 
Box A538 Ciacinnatl, Ohio. 
9Det Please Meutival the bee Jontuai. 





ee x “INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 


A IE, INDIANA. 
sDtf sel mention the Bee Journal. 








Having hed 


sz REAPING QUEENS 


and having a breeding queen thatistwo years 
old, whose bees are so gentle they can be hand- 
led most of the time without smoke, besides be- 
ing the greatest honey-gatherers I ever saw, I 
have decided to offer her daughters during the 


season of 1903 at the following prices. Terms 
cash: 
Reared by Doolittle Method. 
Untested Ouaem, 7563 6 106.» 0600.2 .0se cccese $4.00 
TDeated Ousem, F100; 6 166 ...02.cncsceccccese 5.00 
Natural Swarming and Supersedure. 

Untested Queen, $1.25; 6 for ............-++. 6.00 
Tested Queen, $1.75; 6 for.....5.....6- 00000 9,00 


CHESLEY PRESSV’J0D, McDONALD, TENN. 


13D4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


BEE = SUPPLIES: 
ors GO0Os be - oe 
a é AY RO0oT'S ae 


used by bee-keepers. 
Prompt 





Ever thing 
POUDE 


ONEY-JARS. 
aed Low Freight Rates. 


NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


Si2 MASS. AVE. INDIANA 


For Sale tailed hives — painted; 


Hoffman frames. ae) $3.50 for 8 oo and 
$4.00 for 10-frame. . V. DAVIS, 
19Alt 424 River St., Manistee, Mich. 











10 colonies Italian Bees in 
good condition in dove- 








Compiete Line of Lewis’ Matchless Dovetail Hives and 
Supplies at Factory Prices. 


HIGH-CLASS QUEENS. - 


- Buckeye Strain Red Clover 


Ouneens, they roll in the honey while the ordinary starve. 


Muth Strain Golden Italians, 


None 


Carniolans, }:-):.,. 


None 
Superior. 


We guarantee safe arrival by return mail. 


APRIL, MAY, JUNE. 


WOE 3 nds avs $1.00 each; 6 for $ 5.00 
Select Untested 1.25each; 6for 6.00 
i, rn . 200 each; 6 for 10.00 
Select Tested 3.00 each; 6 for 15.00 


Best money can buy . $5.00 each. 
2-frame Nuclei with Select Untested 
Queen ... - $2.75 


Send for Catalog and see SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. 





Front & Walnut Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Please mentioa Bee Journal wnen writing 





in his lecture, and most positive 
that the people need never be afra 

chasing comb honey; and also ém; 

denied that the bees injured perfect ; 

that other insects did, and that the by 
ally sucked the juice from the invit 
This man is trying to lead the peo 
just on the subject of ants and bees 
Cas. E 


Baltimore Co., Md., April 23 





Too Cool for Bees. 


As it is too cool to-day for me to be oy: } 
will write about my bees. They cam: wh 
the first part of the winter in very 
dition, and were breeding up very | 
now, April 23, it is unusually cold, an 
not say how they will do. I hope it w 
warm soon. There are thousands of blooy 
out now, but so cold that the bees cann: 

A. J. McBr 


Wautauga Co., N.C., April 24. 


Spring Robbing Among Bees. 


[I see that some one in Pennsylvar 
trouble with his bees robbing back an 
in the spring. Now, it is a common t! 
where bees are wintered in a cellar, and ¢ 
come out with nearly the same scent 
some of them to get to plundering from each 
other, and keep it up until some of them are 
entirely used up. I am surprised that Dp; 
Miller, with his 40 years among the bees, has 
never had a case. 

The surest reinedy I have ever found ist 
feed each colony so engaged a quart or so 
feed scented with something that will ¢ 
each colony a different scent. To No. 1 I gi) 
feed scented with peppermint; to No. 2 win 
tergreen, and so on until all that are engaged 
in plundering carry a different scent. A few 
slices of onion put into one hive will fix tha 
colony so they will meet with a warm rece; 
tion wherever they go. Essences of al! kinds 
are better than the oils, as the oils wil! not 
mix with the feed as well as essences. 

I use quart fruit-jars,and put the feed inat 
night when all are at home. Use an exten- 
sion-bit to make a hole in the top board, and 
set the bit so it will cut the hole just large 
enough to receive the mouth of the jar. Fil! 
the jars full, then tie over a single thickness 
of cheese-cloth. Have the feed rather thin 
so the bees can get it readily, turn the jars 
over with a quick motion, and it will not run 
out any faster than the bees draw it out 
through the cloth. The hole in the top-board 
should be directly over the bees, so that the 
feed is right with the bees where they can 
work at it at night and day as long as it lasts 
The cap of the hive should be put over the 
jar when on, so that no bees can get a taste 
of the feed from the outside. Use enough « 
the scenting material to give the feed a per 
ceptible flavor of the different kinds which 
you use, and that kind of plundering will 
soon cease after they get the feed. 

The bees are in fine shape here, but 
weather is cold; there is scarcely a day when 
they can fly with safety. Ina BARBER 

St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., April 20. 





An Experience with Bees. 


In the spring of 1901 I bought 2 colonies 
bees in old-fashioned shallow hives, having 
room in each super for 40 sections. The) t 
6 swarms. I kept4and gave away 2. | gol 
200 pounds of honey in the fall. The 6 
nies came through the winter all right, being 
buried in straw, all save the entrance or south 
side. They cast only 7 swarms last yea! 
most of them very late, as I will more 
explain later. I kept5and gave away 
got only about 40 pounds of honey frc 
11 colonies, for, as all know, last year 
very poor honey-yielder. 

Having put the5 new swarms in >! 
dovetailed hives, and being desirous of 
ing my little apiary uniform, I sold al 
old-fashioned hives, keeping only the 
ones. I bought 4 more colonies, from 2 
bor, that had come off very late, and 
put in the 8-frame hives, so if you are <¢e 
ing up with me you will see that in the 
1902 I had 9 colonies of bees in 8-frame 
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this to get to a place where 1 
+t to me is the most interesting 
« perience, viz. : 
aj2. { hived a large swarm of 
‘ the above hives; it was raining 
and was cool. Knowing there 
nectar in the bloom all summer, 
ees could have flown, I reasoned 
id gather nothing since it had 
and wet. I concluded I would 
at them Aug. 16, 1902, seven 
had put them in the hive, was a 
sunshiny day, and although I 
ne anything of the kind, I deter- 
ok into them, especially as the 
ing lustily from the other hives, 
bee coming out of thisone. I put 
gloves and removed the top from 
.nd there the bees were in.a bunch, 
i lifeless, and seemingly in. a starv- 
tion. I grew bolder and lifted out 
rames. There was not a scintilla of 
ade: I was ata loss as to what to do. 
not bear the idea of their starving, so 
an empty super, and placed in ita 
vn. laid some cobs in it, and filled with 
[ made the syrup by fillinga gallon 
e with granulated sugar and pouring in 
eold water and shaking until all was dis- 
colved. The bees were ravenous, and soon 
iit. I continued to fill the pie-pan 
with sugar syrup for some days. 

All of this time it was raining, when I 
thought I would see if they were simply eat- 
ing syrup or were building comb. I again 
‘fred the frames and found they were rapidly 
filling them with the most beautiful white 
comb. Matters were now becoming decidedly 
interesting to me, and knowing all my other 
new colonies were in almost as bad a condi- 
tion, 1 placed empty supers on them, with 
pie-pans in the supers, and fed all until I had 
fed $15 worthof sugar to the 9 colonies. As 
7 of them had to make their comb out of 
sugar, is it at all surprising they consumed 
45 gallons of syrup, or 3 gallons for every 
dollar’s worth of sugar? 

Now, what of the result? About the mid- 
die of March I noticed an enormous amount 
of a wet, black stinking mass on the bottom- 
board under the frames. So I determined to 
look into them, expecting to find my late 
swarms, sugar-fed, all dead. Todo this I had 
to remove the straw from the top, and gota 
man to lift the hive while I pulled out the 
bottom from under each, and scraped off this 
mass, in some one inch thick and very foul. 
1 turned over each bottom-board, and this 
gave them a nice, clean bottom. I did not 
put the straw back on top, but left it banked 
ip north of them. In a few days I lifted up 
some frames and found quite an amount of 
brood. Ina short time I removed the straw 
from the north of them, and the next night 
we had a pretty hard freeze. Did it kill the 
brood ? 

Some of the colonies, especially the one 
coming off Aug. 9, 1902, are full of bees. Did 
they develop last fall? or are they the old 
bees that I put in there? The four colonies I 
bought I did not get until late in the fall; 
they were empty and starving. I fed them 
until cold weather. Surely, they could not 
have developed young bees last fall or during 
the winter, so the bees there now must be the 
ones put in last fall. All 9 colonies came 
through, but one was so weak the others 
pounced upon it when I was gone one day, 
completely annihilating it. They punctured 
the comb and tore it up in a great way. 

add that I immediately subscribed 
for the American Bee Journal on buying my 
irst 2 colonies. I have since bought Prof. 
Cook’s ‘* Manual of the Apiary.”’ I am too 
isy with my profession to read much bee- 
rature, but it is getting *‘ mighty interest- 
W. A. Wiseman, M.D. 
iglas Co., Ill., April 13. 


e freeze may and may not have killed 
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bees presentin the middle of March 

nostly those reared after the swarm was 

Aug. 9, and the bees in the other colo- 
ré,as you surmise, reared before win- 
enerally no young bees leave the cells 
tober.—EDITOoR. ] 





CONVENTION NOTICE. 





Illinois.—The spring meeting of the east- 
ern part of the Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at the residence of 
James Taylor, in Harlem, Winnebago Co., 
Ill., on Tuesday, May 19, 1903. All interested 
in- bees are cordially invited to attend. 

B. KENNEDY, Sec. 
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A Good Poultry Supply House.—A new adver- 
tisement of an old reliable poultry su ply house 
comes into our columns this issue. It is that of 
W.J.Gibson & Co., of Chicago. Many of our 
readers have had satisfactory dealings with 
these people for years. There is hardly any 
necessity of the poultry business but what is 
carried by this concern, who make it a point to 
supply to their customers the best, and only the 
best, there is going. Im the personnel of the 
house there is a good deal of poultry talent, cer- 
tain of the members being actively engaged in 
the poultry business. At least one, Mr. H. M. 
Horton, is well known 2 and is at 
present a director in the National Fanciers’ As- 
sociation. Naturally, they know what the 
poultryman’s meeds are, and what is best 
adapted to meet them. In the interest or our 
readers we heartily commend the advertisement 
to their notice. Please mention the American 
Bee Journal when writing to them. 





The Nickel Plate Road 


is the short line to the East. and the 
service equal to the best. You will 
save time and money by traveling over 
this line. It has three through daily 
express trains, with through vestibuled 
sleeping-cars, and American Club 
Meals, ranging in price from 35c. to 
$1.00, are servedin Nickel Plate dining- 
cars; also a la carte service. Try a 
trip over the Nickel Plate Road, and 
you will find the service equal to any 
between Chicago and the East. 
Chicago depot: Harrison St. and 
Fifth Ave. City Ticket Offices 111 
Adams St. and Auditorium Annex. 
John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 113 
Adams St., Room 298, Chicago. ’Phone 
Central 2057. 1—17ASt 


Catnip Seed Free! 


We have some of the seed of that fa- 
mous honey-producing plant—Catnip. 
It should be scattered in all waste- 
places for the bees. Price, postpaid, 
15 cents per ounce; or 2 ounces mailed 
FREE to a regular subscriber for send- 
ing us one NEW subscriber to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $1.00; or for 
$1.20 we will send the Bee Journal one 
year and 2 ounces of Catnip seed to 
any one. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


144 & 146 E. Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MountUnionGollege 


Open to both sexes from the begin- 
ning. Founded in 1846. Highest grade 
scholarship. First-class reputation. 25 
instructors. Alumni and students occu- 
pying highest positions in Church and 
State. Expenses lower than other col- 
leges of equal grade. Any young person 
with tact and energy can have an educa- 
tion. Weinvite correspondence. Send 
for catalog. 

MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 













Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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Cuicaeo, April 18.—Little change from last 
quotation, sales are few and prices not firm. 
No. 1 to fancy white, 15@l6c; other grades 
range from 10@i4c. Extracted, white, 6@7c; 
amber, 54@6%c. Beeswax selling on arrival 
at 32c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


AvBany, N. Y., Mar, 14. — Honey demand 

niet; receipts and stock light. Comb sélling, 

ight, 15c; mixed, 14@15c; dark, 13@l4c. Ex- 

tracted, dark, at 7@7%c. Beeswax firm, 30@32c. 
H. R. Wriext. 


Kansas Ciry, April 20.—The supply of comb 
honey is about exhausted. The demand good. 
We quote you as follows: Fancy white comb, 
24 sections, per case, $3.50; No.1 white comb, 24 
sections, $340; No. 2, white and amber, per 
case, $3.00@3.25. Extracted, white. per pound, 
6@6%c; amber, 5c, Beeswax, 25@30c. 

C. C.CLtemons & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Apr. 27.—Little demand for comb 
honey at present: fancy white sells at 15@1l6c in 
a small way. We quote amber extracted at 
5%@6%c; white clover, 8@%. Sales not as lively 
as expected this season of year. Cuban ex 
tracted is offered on all sides, and future prices 
are awaited with intense interest. Beeswax 
strong at 30c. Tue Fred W. Murs Co, 


New Yor«, Pm 4 &8.—Comb honey is moving 
rather slowly of late and prices are somewhat 
declining. We quote fancy white at from 
14@15c; No. 1, white, 13c; amber, 11@i2c. Ex- 
tracted quiet and easy, with plenty of supply. 
We quote white at 644G7c; light amber, 54% @éc; 
dark at 5c. Beeswax steady at 30@31. 
Hitprets & Sece.Ken, 


_ CINCINNATI, Apr. 18—The comb honey market 
is a little better, as the big stock is almost ex- 
hausted; prices are better—faucy water-white 
brings 15@l6c. The market for extracted has 
not changed whatever, and prices are as fol- 
lows: Amber in barrels, 54@5%c; in cans, 
6@6%c; white clover, 8@8%c. Reeewax. 2@We, 
Cc. H. W. Weser. 


San FRAncisco, Mar. 11.—White comb honey, 
124%@134c; amber, 9@lic; dark, 7@7%c. kKx- 
tracted, white, 6%@7Kc: light amber, 5% @6c; 
amber, 5@5%c: dark. 4@4%c. Beeswax, good to 
choice, light. 27@2%c; dark, 25@26c. 

Demand is fair on local account for water- 
white, uncandied, but there is not much of this 
sort obtainable. Market for same is firm at 
ruling rates. Candied stock and common qual- 
ities are —— somewhat irregular and rather 
easy figures, holders as a rule being desirous of 
effecting an early clean-up. 











WANTED frites oust 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in me dai conse. 


THE FRED wW. 5 
32Atf Front and Walnut, TL dy 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIs 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 

Wool Markets and Sheep 

has a hobby which is the sh breeder and 

his industry, first,foremost and all the time, 

Are you interested? Write to-day. 

WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP. CHICAGO. ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profits. work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples and particulars 


< DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 
will not be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 


ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 

THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
W. M. GerRisuH, Epping, N.H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 





A Few Cheap Smokers ! 


We find we have on hand a few slightly dam- 
aged Clark and Bingham Bee-Smokers, which 
got a little damp and soiled at the time of the 
fire in the building where we were about 2 years 
ago. They are all almost as good as new. 

We have some of the Clark Cold Blast, which 
when new sell now at 55 cents each; some of the 
Large Bingham—new at 65 cents each; and 
some of the Little Wonder Bingham—new at 
50 cents. But toclose out those we have left 
that are slightly damaged, we will fill orders as 
long as taey last at these prices: 

Clark at 25centseach; Little Wonder Bing- 
ham at 30 cents each; and Large Bingham at 
40 cents each. 

We do not mail any of these slightly damaged 
Smokers, but will put them in with other goods 
when ordered, or sell them here at our office 
when called for—at the above prices. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street. - CHICAGO,ILL. 
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Bee-Keepers, Remember 8 


that the freight rates from Toledo 
are the lowest of any city in the U.S. 
We sell 


Root’s Supplies at their 
Factory Prices *« * * * * 


Poultry Supplies and Hardware Im- 
plements a specialty. Send for our 
free Illustrated Catalog. Honey and 
Beeswax wanted. 


GRIGGS BROS., 
214 Jackson Avenue, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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14A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s er product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 

ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 
business. Draper Publishing Co. Chicago, lil. 
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Special Notice to Bee-Keepers ! 


BOSTON 


Money in Bees for You. 
Catalog Price on 


ROOT’S SUPPLIES 


Catalog for the Asking. 


35359595 


gunMENNTUR NRE 


F. fi, FARMER, 


182 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 
Up First Flight. 





16A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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fon uarantee Satisfaction. PUgiy eMnnee yee, BEA 
No — PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING.’ — Ne SAGGIN: 
Why does it sell so well? Becasss it nas always given better saris. 


faction than any other. use in . 
there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. pe yearn 
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Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materiaj, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies kixos:-... 202¢ 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 











Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 





BEESWAX WANTED DADANT & SON, 
at all times. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Il! 
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WAX PROFITS. 


Many bee-keepers allow old combs and scraps of beeswax to 
collect, which, for lack of time and the proper utensils, is scat- 
tered or eaten up by moth-worms. A big item would be added to 
the year’s profits by 
the timely rendering 
(f said wax by an 
economical process. 
We believe the press 
illustrated herewith 
fills a long-felt want 
in rendering wax. 

B. Walker, Clyde, 
lll., says: 
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“Was inclined to be- 
lieve at first that the Ger- 
man wax-press was a fail- 
ure; but after a thorough 
trial was well pleased. I 
secured 30 pounds |more 
wax from one day’s use of 
the machine than I would 
have secured by the ordi- 
nary method of render- 
EN as ad 

N. E. France, of 
Platteville, Wiscon- 
sin, State Inspector 
of Apiaries, and Gen. 
Mgr. National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association 
—says: 

“The German wax- 
press is by far the best 
Fig. 169.—The Root-German Steam War- Press. machine or process to 

Price, $14. Shipping weight, 70 lbs, Save wax from old, black 
brood-combs.” 


“apy THE A. 1. ROOT GO., Medina, Ohio, U.S.A. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


WGP” GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “4:5. MeEsie Street, 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 
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